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When Mayors Use School Choice as a Reform Strategy 

I. INTRODUCTION 

All political scientists who study education policy start their analysis with a similar 
premise: “educational reform does not take place in political vacuum.” 1 Studies of the politics of 
school choice have focused primarily on state-level political dynamics (Mintrom 2000, Henig, et. 
al. 2002, Wong & Shen 2004). This line of research makes sense since the charter school market 
is initially created and subsequently altered by the state legislature. In this paper, however, we 
break from this trend and focus our attention on local government and the politics of school 
choice. Specifically, we examine the relationship between school choice and big city mayors. 

Our preliminary analysis finds that mayoral positions on school choice is influenced not only the 
existing legislation governing school choice in their city, but also by their city’s size and racial 
composition. 

Although the state legislature writes the charter school or voucher laws, mayors play 
important roles in the legislative and policy enactment process. At the legislative level, mayors 
can influence the type of laws that are enacted by working with state legislators and lobbying for 
more choice options. At the policy enactment level, mayors can detennine how choice options 
play out in their city. From school location to financial support, city government and the city 
school district can have large impacts on how school choice operates. 

A first preliminary question is defining “school choice” for the purposes of this study? 
Our definition is important because school choice is a phrase that encompasses a variety of 
reforms which are not homogenous. Mayors diverge on these different strands of school choice. 
Many mayors, for instance Mayor Menino in Boston and Mayor Murphy in Pittsburgh, are in 

1 Stone, et. al., p. 20. 
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favor of charter schools but opposed to public school vouchers. In this study, we look for support 
for any refonn or policy proposal that increases choice options for families living in the city. 
Expansion of choice options occur chiefly through three means: (1) improved partnerships with 
private school options, (2) more charter school options, and (3) school vouchers. We use the tenn 
“school choice” as a convenient way to refer to all three policies, though we recognize that they 
may not be so easily lumped together. 

A second preliminary question about mayoral involvement in school choice is whether 
mayors desire to be involved in education issues generally, and further whether mayoral desire 
lines up with formal powers in the mayor’s office to manage the schools. The traditional mode of 
education governance, with school districts insulated from city government, is still the most 
common arrangement in the United States. In the past decade, however, mayoral appointed 
school boards have taken hold in some of the nation’s largest cities, e.g. Chicago, Boston, New 
York, and Cleveland. Today, other underperfonning urban school districts are looking at 
mayoral appointed school boards as a policy reform that may turn around their schools. 

In order to contextualize mayoral interest in school choice, it is useful to provide a brief 
review of recent developments in mayoral governance and urban education." The 1990s saw the 
emergence of a revolutionary new style of mayor, interested in taking a strong leadership role in 
their city’s school system. Two mayors, Chicago’s Mayor Richard M. Daley and Boston’s 
Mayor Thomas Menino, have been on the forefront of this revolution. On October 25, 1996, 
Mayor Daley visited the city of Boston and made a joint appearance with Mayor Menino. The 
topic was public education. Both mayors made it clear where they stood on the mayor’s role. “As 



2 For more detailed analysis, see Wong, et. al. 2006, Flenig & Rich 2004, and Cuban & Usdan 2003. 




